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THREE THOUSAND A YEAR AND 
‘THE PINES’ 


I was a good deal shocked the other day at being 
told by a young fellow of my acquaintance that he 
was going down to L—s—d (I withhold the full 
name of the place for obvious reasons) to marry an 
heiress. Not that there is anything to be shocked 
atin a man marrying an heiress, or in his going 
down to L—s—d for the purpose ; but the levity 
of the speaker proved to me that love, as far as he 
was concerned, played no part in the matter. I 
could not let the observation pass without com- 
ment, so I said to him at once: ‘ Of course, the 
fact that the lady is an heiress is not what induces 
you to marry her?’ 

‘By Jove, but it is, though !’ he answered, with 
the shameless laugh of the true fortune-hunter. 

‘But you have some love for the poor girl, I 
presume ?’ said I, 

‘Love !’ returned the fellow. 
my life’ 

‘Well, you intend to love her, at anyrate ?” 

‘Quite out of the question, my good fellow,’ said 
the miscreant ; ‘and so you’d say yourself, if you 
saw her portrait.’ 

‘Then, may I ask, what inducement you intend 
to hold out to bring her to marry you ?” 

‘Well, I flatter myself,’ he said, with a self- 
satisfied air, which his handsome face to a certain 
extent excused—‘ I flatter myself, personal appear- 
ance has something to do with these matters. Then 
I must of course assume a passion, though I have it 
not. When one fishes in the matrimonial river 
for gold-fish, one spins an artificial heart, you 
know. But what’s the good of telling you this? 


* Never saw her in 


| You married for money yourself, and know all 


about it, 


That is always the way. I am always having 


that thrown in my teeth: I, with whom honour- 
able motives were of paramount importance ; I, 
whose strict sense of what was due, not only to 
the lady, but to myself, would not let me stir a step 
towards gaining Angelina Quelch’s affections, till 


engaged. I marry for money! The charge is grossly 
unjust; but it is the way of the world. Ifa man 
marry an heiress, more especially if her beauties do 
not appear in the face of her, he is sure to be set 
down as a mere fortune-hunter. What! are plain 
heiresses never to marry? Is their money during 
their life to advantage no one but themselves, and at 
their death, to swell the store of some distant relative 
perhaps already over-rich? If they are not the kind 
of people with whom one would fall desperately in 
love at first sight, is love for them, therefore, a 
thing impossible? Do not believe it. A man may 
fall in love with any woman he likes, if he will 
but make up his mind to it. Masriages are made 
in heaven, says a proverb. Possibly! I won’t take 
upon myself to deny it ; but, says another proverb, 
Heaven helps them that help themselves, which is 
entirely my view of the matter. Love may be 
acquired, may be cultivated as certainly as mangold- 
wurzels; and love once secured, the charge of 
marrying for money falls impotently to the ground. 
Take my own case. 

Angelina, only child of the late Gabriel Smith 
Quelch, Esq., of ‘the Pines,’ Honeyton—three 
thousand a year and ‘the Pines,’ bless her !—first 
shone upon my view some five years ago, when I 
was seriously considering the necessity of settling 
down, and taking to some regular and respectable 
mode of obtaining an income. From my youth up, 
however, I have had a hearty dislike for trades and 
professions, and, in fact, for everything which 
comes under the head of getting your own living ; 
so what wonder that, as I was ruefully reflecting 
upon the various disagreeables connected with Law, 
Physic, and Divinity, or chewing the cud of still 
bitterer fancies regarding cotton, silk, and indigo, 
the vision of Angelina should break in upon the 
darkness of my thoughts like a flash of inspiration 
into the soul of a poet—like a ray of sunlight into 
the gloom of a prison—like the distant shout 
‘Reprieve !’ upon the ears of the despairing wretch 
with whose neck-gear Calcraft’s accursed fingers 
are already fumbling! A marriage with her, it 
was quite clear, would deliver me from all my 
perplexity ; so, without losing a moment, I took 


f was convinced that my own were irreparably 
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measures to ascertain that it was all right with 
regard to the three thousand and ‘the Pines,’ and 
then proceeded to consider whether or not the 
alliance was practicable. 

My honourable feelings at once pointed out 
to me that the first necessity in the matter was, 
that I should fall in lov@jjigh the lady. This 
I resolved to do itt 2 a time as pos- 
sible. It is a process of no very great difficulty 
to the well-regulated mind. You cannot certainly 
order so much love at a shop, or get it down from 
London packed in cotton wool—this side up: very 
fragile—but you can get it nevertheless. Let the 
would-be lover give his whole mind to it, and 
success is certain. I don’t mean to say that you 
can—if I may be allowed the term—‘ coach’ that 
boyish, weeping, rhyming, next-door-to-suicide, 
unreasoning passion that you read about in 
novels. You may, for all I know to the contrary, 
be able to go as far even as this; but as I am only 
speaking from my own experience, I will not 
assert it. In my own case,I succeeded in getting 
a neat, durable, respectable article enough ; one 
in which I had no fear that the colours would run, 
or that, from its over-brilliancy when new, it 
might come to look tawdry. But how did I get it? I 
will tell you. What is the first element of success? 
What is that quality which in time may make an 
occupation, at first sight disagreeable, interesting, 
nay, even seductive? Earnestness. Good. I was 
terribly in earnest about it: I determined to do or 
die. ‘A coffin,’ said I, or ‘St George’s, Hanover 
Square.’ I made Angelina Quelch the great fact in 
my life ; I thought about her the first thing in the 
morning ; I meditated upon her the last thing at 
night. I asked myself, when in doubt about any- 
thing: ‘What would Angelina say? Would Ange- 
lina like it?’ I spoke of her to myself as ‘My 
Angelina” I made affectionate diminutives of her 
name ; I would style her playfully, Angy ; more 
pathetically, Leena; passionately, and in the 
accent of Gaul, Ange. I would rally myself 
occasionally upon the subject of my passion; I 
would say : ‘ If you don’t take care, old fellow, you’ll 
get spooney in that quarter ;’ or: ‘It strikes me, my 
friend, that we are getting rather sweet upon the 
Quelch;’ or such like. I kept up the fiction of 
Angelina’s being an object of vital interest to 
me, of there being some secret sympathy between 
us, so constantly and perseveringly, that in time I 

to think of it not at all as a fiction, but as 


something real. This was the first step. 
I then set m vigorously to discover beauties in 
Angelina Quelch ; a rather hopeless undertaking, at 


first sight. To a J eve but that of affection, she was 
a very ordinary-looking girl. Her features were 
certainly not beautiful No artist would have 
taken a single one at —_ Wangles, who painted 
a full-length of her, called her ‘ Faulty ;’ Stipple, 
only commissioned to make a chalk-drawing of the 
head, called her ‘’Ideous.’ Her beauty was neces- 
sarily, then, to be looked for in the expression, and 
abundance of expression she could of a surety lay 
no claim to. She had a habit, —_ a displeas- 


, one to any. but the eye of love, of leaving her 


she had forgotten to shut the door after her, and ix 
consequence all the expression of her face Jos 
seized its and escaped; and 
bound to 


for thinking that the remedy had been delayed qu 
long, and that the door was not shut till the steed 
had been stolen. Even to my eyes, I confess it tox 
for some time difficult to make much out ; but-ater 
close study I perceived that the strong point in her 
character, which her expression interpreted to 
admiration—and how true it is that the plainest 
things often puzzle us the most—was simplicity— 
a singular and beautiful simplicity. If I love one 
thing in a woman, in these days of affectation and 
disguise, it is simplicity; and in every line: of 
Angelina’s face there was an astonishingly simple, 
I had almost written vacant, air. I at once con- 
fessed that here was the wife for me; my heart 
told me instantly that this was the woman for my 
money, a8 my reason had long since told me that 
I was the man for hers. That night I dreamed* 
about her, and then I knew that it was all over 
with me ; that I was irretrievably in love. 

The first impediment to the marriage being thus 
satisfactorily got over, I had no longer any hesita- 
tion about going in for Angelina heartily ; accor” 
ingly, I made myself as agreeable to her as I coud, 
paid her as much attention as opportunity woul 
allow, and was, as I hoped, getting on very we 
when I was exceedingly disturbed by a conver 
tion which I had with Purkiss. He met me o 
morning not far from the lodge-gate of ‘ the Pine 
as I was strolling along thinking how decidedly 
the composers of the marri ice had missed 
my case when they arranged for the bridegroom 
to say that with all his worldly goods he her 
endowed ; he stopped me, and addressed me thus: 
‘Ha, Lobbs, my friend, how are you? Always 
at your post,eh? Watching for your prey like a 
spider, ha, ha! “ Where the carcass is, the eagles” 
—you know all about it, I see. O my ducats and 
my daughter! But it can’t be done, old fellow ; it 
can’t be done.’ 

Though there was no mistaking the offensive 
significance of these remarks, I concealed my 
disgust, and inquired, with well-feigned indiffer- 
ence, what the business was quod non erat 
faciendum ? 

‘Come, come, said Purkiss; ‘let’s have no 
false shame. I know perfectly well that you are 
making a dead set at the Quelch. Don’t be 
ashamed of it, at anyrate.’ 

‘ Ashamed of it, Mr Purkiss!’ I returned stiffly. 
‘If you are alluding to my affection for Miss 
Quelch 

‘ Not at all,’ said Purkiss ; ‘nothing of the kind 
entered 5 | head, I assure you.’ 

‘Then I beg you to understand,’ I said, ‘that 
my affection for that lady is real and earnest. I 
worship her ; I idolise her’ 

‘ Just so, said Purkiss. ‘“And covetousness, 
which is idolatry.” Isn’t that how it runs? But, my 
dear sir, you surely don't mean to say that you are 
ignorant that the Quelch has vowed never to 
marry, because she’s certain that the men will 
come for her money, and not for herself? Why, 
what chance do you think you've got ? Jovel? 
continued Purkiss, with anything but a compli- 
at gure, ‘don’t you remem 
Fokesa: Fine fellow was Fokesall’ [I am 
not tall}— six feet two, if he was an inch: man of 


that, when she remembered he fail 
and closed her mouth, strangers might be exdiiseh | 
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‘ost fascinating manners, and the best hand at a 
npliment I ever knew. Well! she gave him 
e to quit incontinent, when he offered his 
and his six feet two. Much obliged, but had 
c-ciued not to marry.—Then there was Pagnell, 
« ntain Pagnell: you recollect? Remarkably 
handsome man, you know, he was.’ [I am not— 
urpose to marry her, an orou; underst 
business too. Went in for 
sighed, flattered, made her presents, and all that 
sort of thing; pro and yet, Right about 
face; march! was the word; and away went the 
captain, utterly discomfited. Bless my soul, she 
has had a hundred offers, and refused them all! 
In fact, it’s not the least use ; and it’s a pity that 
all her suitors can’t come to the poor girl in the 
shape of an amatory Briareus, so that she might 
refuse all their hundred hands at once, and have 
done with them. Give it up, my good fellow; 
take my advice, and give it up.—Charming weather, 
isn’t it? Bye, bye’ 

I don’t know amy unpleasanter man to talk to 
than Purkiss. 

Here was matter for very serious reflection. 
Should I take Purkiss’s advice, and give it up? 
okesall, six feet two inches high, singularly fasci- 

»ting, and a wonder at a compliment, was declined 
Jth thanks ; and when Pagnell, though remark- 

“ handsome, and thoroughly understanding the 

mmess, was driven back in confusion? > 

ace was there for me, possessed neither of 

stature and fascinatin 
manners, nor of Pagnell’s remarkable beauty on 
thorough knowledge of business? None, certainly, 
if I used the same means which failed with them. 
But to attack her with the ordinary weapons of 
love-making, was to fight your enemy in a way 
which you knew he had made every preparation 
to resist. HowifI tried another plan? Here was 
py the victor, to 
of a hun ts, quite pre against i 
sighs, soft aie = all the ordinary artillery of 
love. How if I were to make use of none of these 
practices—if I were to be as unlike her other lovers 
as possible? They, forgetting that the great point 


‘was to quiet her suspicions, and to persuade her 


that they were in love with herself, had affected 
to see in her extraordinary beauty and attractive- 
ness, and so represented themselves as in love with 
something which she could not but feel was ve 

unlike herself. This might have succeeded with 
some women: if she not been an heiress, it 
might have succeeded with Miss Quelch ; but as 
matters stood, it had utterly failed. How would it 
do, then, if I, instead of ascribing to her all manner 
of grace and beauty, as if such qualities were 
necessary to make her worthy of my love, were to 
shew that I thought of her only as she knew her- 
self to be, and loved her for what she was. This 
should be my line. Common-sense and, to a cer- 
tain extent, candour, should characterise my treat- 
ment of her, and a leaf out of her own book should, 
I hoped, aid me more than volumes of the ordinary 
Art of Love. That very afternoon, I started a report 
that I had resolved never to marry, and that had 
devoted myself to a missionary career in the Feejee 


A decided change in my behaviour to Angelina 
‘was now of course necessary. I had before lost no 
opportunity of throwing myself in her way, and of 


“That ground had I for expecting success, when | plain 
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pressing sf attentions upon her. I now ch 
all that. I did not seek her society; I avoi 
quiet after-dinner conversations with her. I, on’ 


one occasion, gave my voice in favour of faix 
beauties—Angelina was dark, not to say tawny— 
and on another, with seeming reluctance, expressed 
my opinion that Jgight was essential to perfect 
beauty—Angeli hort, not to say dumpy. I 
asserted strongl carte-de-visite portraits only 
did justice to very plain women, that they spoi 
pretty faces; and then, after a decent interval, 
warmly praised her own photograph with the 
emphatic commendation that it was as like as life, 
Anxious, however, not to discourage her, and 
desirous, besides, to suggest that beauty which 
pleased the eye might not always be calculated to 
satisfy the heart, I said that the real charm of a 
woman’s face lay not in regularity of feature, but 
in expression ; and, mindful of the case in point, I 
added that very much even of that was not neces- 
In spite of the success which these tactics 
deserved, I do not know what I should have done 
without Miss Suffle’s assistance. Miss Suffle was 
my friend in the enemy’s camp. Young ladies who 
have taken the senseless resolve not to marry— 
every one who has had any acquaintance amongst 
in heiresses, and hysterical girls with anti- 
nuptial notions, will bear me out in this statement 
—habitually form exaggerated friendships for some 
person of their own sex. They must have some 
confidante to whom they can tually re’ 
can argue and argue again upon its wisdom. These 
friendships, though, while they last, very 
sionate, are not very enduring; and it would ve 
against reason that they should be so. They have 
to supply the place of that tender feeling which 
the heiress, but for her unhappy position, would 
glory in entertaining for a lover; and it is no 
matter for surprise, that, the desire for a warmer 
love unsatisfied, they should wax and wane, should 
w up in a night and perish in a night, like 
) aah ourd, and that the heiress, disappointed 
in one, should try another, and then pe = only 
to be disappointed in all. I confess that I have 
known one or two cases where a friendship of this 
kind has been a wonder of constancy, but this was 
either because of some very extraordi merit in 
the object, or else—the much more probable reason 
—because the heiress had for the object’s brother 
a sneaking kindness, which she would not confess 
even to herself. However, in the present 
Miss Suffle was the object of Miss Quelch’s dev 
affection, and Miss Suffle had no brother. Now 
Miss Suffle and I were great friends; we always 
had been friends from our childhood upwards; a 
thorough brother-and-sister attachment existed 
between us, so it was no wonder that I should 
inform her of my love for Miss Quelch, and ask her 


assistance. 

‘I will do all I can for you, Gustavus,’ she said ; 
‘but I can’t give you any great hopes of success, 
Dearest Angelina is so suspicious of leggy 
motives in all the men who approach her, that 
am afraid you have very little chance. I wish it 


could be otherwise, I am sure, for she is quite the 
dearest girl in the world.’ after a pause: 
‘ Gustavus. 


‘You, Gustavus, would not affect a love that 


you did not feel, I am sure.’—Meaning, of 
that she suspected very strongly that woul i 
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laid my hand upon my heart, and solemnly closed 
one eye, as if to convey some faint idea of my 
urpose.—' You would not, for so 
many thousands a year’ 

‘Three and “the Pines,”’ I murmured, rather 


incautiously. 

then laughed. 
It’s the gold 
frame, and not the picture, that’s valuable in your 
eyes.’ 

This, after all the trouble I had taken to get up 
a bond-fide attachment, was too bad. 

*Look here, Milly,’ I said: ‘I am severely in 
love with Angelina Quelch ; you can believe it or 
not as you please, of course; but it’s the truth. 
Now, will you help me or not ?’ 

‘You are really in love with her?’ 

‘I am.” And the reader knows I spoke*truly. 
Hadn't I dreamed about her ? 

Wad well,’ said Milly; ‘then I will do my 


I pressed her hand, and in a low voice confided 
to her the little rumour which I had started bearing 
mpon my views with regard to matrimony and the 

eejee Islands. I hinted that she might refer to 
this rumour in conversation with Angelina, and 
express some regret at the loss which the neigh- 
bourhood was about to sustain. It might then be 
advisable to refer more particularly to the vow of 
celibacy, and to profess much astonishment that a 
man of such strong domestic tendencies should 
have formed such a resolution. She was carefully 
to mark how these communications were received 
by the Quelch, and lightly to bring me word. And 
exceedingly kind it was of Milly Suffle to help me 
in this way, though I suppose any other woman 
would have done the same. For when you come 
to think of it, what woman could resist the offer of 
@ part in a drama of courtship and marriage? Bless 
them! if they can’t play the first lady, they will 
play the second, or the first bride’smaid, or the last, 
or the faithful or unfaithful friend, or anything 
you like, sooner than be out of the piece. 

The first that the Suffle 
ageney was doing its work, was at a dinner- 
at old Suffle’s, few nights after m pre 
with Milly.. I was seated, by Emilia’s arran 
ment, between herself and the Quelch, who, after 
sitting without uttering a word for some time, 
while Milly and I carried on a—well, to tell the 
honest truth, a not quite impromptu conversation, 
calculated to — the notion, that for candour, 
generosity, and high principle, I might safely back 
myself at long odds against all-comers, suddenly 

dressed me: ‘ Mr Lobbs,’ 

I turned towards her; my natural frankness, as 
shewn by my conversation with Miss Suffle, 
struggling against a certain constrained manner 
which I now thought proper to assume in my 
conversation with Miss due ch, 

‘Mr Lobbs, the Feejee Islands’—mind, not a 
soul had referred to them—‘ where are the Feejee 
Islands ?’ 

Now, this question, though very gratifying when 

en as evidence that Milly’s influence was at 
work, was at the same time rather embarrassing, 
for, upon my honour! I did not know; I had 
forgotten to look. I glanced for help to Milly ; 
ee her eyebrows, and gave her head a little 

e. 
‘The Feejee Islands !’ I said. 
‘Yes, where you are going to, you know.’ 


I imitated a forcell laugh with some success, and 
said: ‘Not fair, Milly. What have you been 
telling Miss Quelch about the Feejee Islands ?” 

‘I only mentioned that you were going there} 
said Milly, ‘and how sorry we all were.’ 

‘ Why do you go, Mr Lobbs ?’ asked the queen of 
my affections. 

‘The benighted ignorance of those unhappy 
savages, Miss Quelch,’ I answered, ‘ imperatively 
claims the aid of every one who has no ties to bind 
him to’ his native land.’ 

‘What sort of ties do you mean?’ inquired the 
Quelch. 

‘Oh! a wife to protect, or—or property to look 
after, or such like.’ 

‘Why don’t you take to yourself a tie of the first 
kind, and not go to those horrid savages, then ?’ 
said my soul’s desire in a low voice. 

I listened with pricked ears, and my heart beat 
wildly. This seemed so far surpassing my hopes, 
that I thought I might venture upon something to 


the purpose. 

‘hh, Miss Quelch,’ I said, imitating her low 
tone ; ‘if she whom I—— But pshaw!’—for I did 
not altogether like the composed look of her face— 
‘it’s folly to think of it.’ 

‘Folly!’ said the Quelch. 
know how fond she is of you’ 

‘Who?’ I said, with difficulty suppressing my 
feeli 

‘Who!’ whispered theQuelch. ‘Why, Milly, of 
course. 

‘The Feejee Islands, Miss Quelch,’ I said, ‘to 
which I am proceeding in a very short time, are in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, latitude 30° north, 
longitude 24° west.’ 

his was not quite correct: in fact, on referring 
afterwards to an atlas, I found that the islands 
were in the South Pacific, latitude 18° 30’ south, 
longitude 178° west; but I was so thoroughly 
thrown out of my own bearings by her answer, 
that I scarcely knew where 1 was myself, much 
less the Feejee Islands. 

‘You ’ve done it now, my fair friend, said I very 
sulkily to Milly when we were in the drawing- 
room ; ‘ you’ve done it now, and no mistake.’ 

‘What have I done, Gus ?’ inquired Milly. 

‘Done! Why, given Angelina to understand 
that I’m in love with you; at least, that you are 
in love with me, which is just as bad,’ 

‘No! have 1?’ said Milly laughing. 
mind ; I’ll soon set that right’ 

‘You'd better, I said, ‘or the game’s up. Oh! 
and I say, we’d better fix a day for my actual 
departure. What do you say to this day-week ? 
Do you think we can bring her to the point by 
then 

‘Well, Gus,’ said Milly, ‘if you are not the most 
conceited——- Why, do you suppose that Angelina 
is to fall desperately in love with you—for it must 
be real love in her case, mind—in the space of a 
week 

‘I don’t see why she shouldn't,’ I returned. 
‘And you have, let me tell you, a very unpleasant 
way of speaking of my feelings on this subject. 
Real love, indeed! Do you think, if mine were 
not real love, that I should give myself all this 
confounded trouble about the girl ?’ ‘ 

‘And do you think,’ said Milly, ‘that if yours 
were real love, you would talk about trouble in 
that fashion, you dreadful hypocrite ?’ 


‘Never 
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poe 
Queer girl, the Suftle—full of strange, romantic, 
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ee notions. Well, we fixed that day- 
month positively, no abatement, for my departure. 

As it was i desirable that I should be, 
during this month, as much as possible before 
Angelina’s eyes and in her thoughts, I asked her 
whether she would allow me to have a few lessons 
from her gardener, an acknowledged master of his 
useful art, in the planting, gathering; and general 
culture of the potato, as a thorough acquaintance 
with the manners of that esculent plant might be 
of the test use to me in my future career. 
She willingly consented ; and during the next 
week, I laboured, always within sight of her 
windows, and with my sleeves turned up, to 
shew my earnestness of purpose and my forearm, 
which is remarkably fine, at the digging of those 
detestable roots. fies had a mortal hatred for 

tatoes ever since. Occasionally, she and Milly 

uffie would come out and talk to me for a short 
time while I was thus employed ; and when they 
made their appearance, which I took care never to 
perceive till they were close upon me, I would 
start, and make a pretence of cheerfulness, 
which evidently was not unnoticed by my adored 
mistress. ‘ Well, Dixon,’ she said to the gardener 
one day, ‘ how does your pupil get on ?” 


r 


Sete er 


ar 


‘He works like a ’orse, mum,’ said Dixon. 
‘He'll teach them Fijjy’uns a thing or two con- 
sarnin’ taturs, I warn’t. But I think it’s a pity he 
don’t stay at ome, and leave them Fijjy’uns to 
their own dewices.’ 

Said the Quelch: ‘I wish you could persuade 
him to think so too, Dixon,’ and retired with 
Emilia. If Dixon did not get drunk that night, it 
was +t because he had not the ee ‘ 

So the first week passed ; and tho I ho 
that she was rather interested in ty case, wet 
felt that it would be madness to venture upon any 
disclosure of my feelings at present. e next 
week, at the suggestion of Dixon, who assured me 
that if there was one vegetable production better 
fitted than another to soften the manners of a can- 
nibal, and prevent him from being ferocious, it was 
‘sparrergrass, I devoted myself to the study of 
asparagus ; and, as before, m oe jewel would 
often come, arm in arm with Emilia, and pay her 
slave a visit; and she scarcely ever left me in, 
in some way or other, expressing her regret at my 
rash undertaking, to which I would make some 
reply, so artfully that, while it could not 

to awaken an admiration for my heroic devo- 
tion in a good cause, was, at the same time, calcu- 
lated to create and foster a suspicion that there 
was a SOITOW And so the 
second week passed, and still I dared not speak. 

As half the time had now gone by, and asI could 
not flatter myself that I had made any decided 
progress, it was quite clear to Milly and myself 
that the enemy must be brought to closer quarters. 
Accdrdingly, we held a council of war, which 
resulted in my asking Angelina to allow me to search 
in her library—a very well-stocked one; for old 
Que!ch, when he furnished the house, went in most 
lavishly for library shelves, and gave an eminent 
bookseller carte blanche as to the filling of them— 
for bearing upon the subject of mission- 
ary labours, and the natural history of the savages 


|| of the South Pacific. 7 this arrangement, I was 
y 


in Angelina’s house 


for some time, and, in 
nsequence, saw her constantly ; to the great dis- 
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cousin ten times removed, or some near relation of 


that kind—and who, the wish in her case being 
decidedly not father to the thought, never, I am 
certain, thought that I really meant to go to the 
Feejees, although, I am equally certain, p a wished 
it with all her heart. In spite, however, of these 
constant meetings, and in spite of my being 
beholden to Angelina in this way—and there is 
nothing more like fluence a woman in your 
favour than putting"yourself under an obligation 
to her—and in spite of the never-failing support of 
Milly, my faithful ally, it seemed to me at 
the end of this, the third week, I had not advanced 
a step. So desperate a case required a desperate 
remedy ; Milly and I took serious counsel together, 
and at last resolved to set the success or failure of 
the whole business upon one throw. Milly was to 
tell her that she had found out my secret; that I 
was in -love, eager in love, with Angelina ; 
and that, unable to conquer my passion, on 
my honourable feelings, still more unable to dis- 
close it, when mercenary motives might be attri- 
buted to me, I had desperately resolved upon 
abandoning ~ and home, and going in for 
celibacy and exile. My cue was to avoid my soul’s 
desire resolutely ; to keep out of her sight care- 
fully, and not to exchange a word or a glance with 
her till the day before the one fixed for my depar- 
ture, when I was to go and wish her well. 
This was a week of awful anxiety to me; any 
one who has been really in love will, I am sure, 
understand my feelings, and sympathise with me. 
Supposing this were to fail—this last resource— 
I should have to go away, and live in London, or 
Brighton, or somewhere ; and then the disap- 
pointment of it, after hoping that I was about 
to secure an establishment for life ! 

I never spent a more terribly trying week since 
I was born. I seemed to have set my very soul 
upon the cast ; for I could not but fear that all my 
better nature would give way under so terrible a 
disappointment, and would leave me a treacherous, 
atin unprincipled man. Ah! people laugh 
and jeer at the anxieties and sorrows of lovers, but, 
by Jove! there’s nothing laughable about them. 
Well, Milly reported that when she communicated 
my secret to Angelina, the light of my eyes blushed 
a good deal ; stared considerably ; laughed a little 
—which looked bad ; cried a little—which looked 
better—wished she had been born a 
charming little idiot—and prayed her own dear 
Milly not to refer to the matter again ; to say no 
more about it, to oblige her. I did not know what 
to think of this conduct, neither did Milly. The 
days d, and still she said nothing ; and when- 
ever Milly tried to say a word for me, Angelina 
stopped her with: ‘There! don’t talk about that, 
please, darling ;’ or some confoundedly provoking 
speech of that kind. Indeed, the only satisfactory 
or sensible thing that my blessed angel said the 
whole time, so far as I could learn, was, that she 
supposed Mr Lobbs would not go to his horrid 
savages without wishing her good-bye first. And in 
this state of utter darknéss, on the day before my 
day of de I took my way to ‘the Pines,’ 
and asked to see Miss Quelch. She blushed 
amazingly when my name was announced, and 
looked a good deal embarrassed ; and, as regarded 
myself, my emotion may be imagined ; for, as I 
saw her sitting in that tastefully furnished room, 
most expensively dressed, and with a bracelet on 
her arm that must have cost a couple of hundreds 


at least ; and when, through the window behind. 
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her, I caught sight of the splendid timber in the 
avenue, and the flower-beds glowing with a 
thousand gorgeous colours—I felt that she who was 
the mistress of all these was indeed the mistress of 
my heart also; I vowed anew, that where her 
was, mine, if I could so arrange it, should 
also be; and, trembling like an aspen leaf, I 
‘owned thy power, mysterious, mighty Love.’ 

‘I am come to wish you -bye, Miss Quelch,’ I 

said, with a quaver in my voice that was genuine, 

my honour! and then, as I have seen a skil- 
ful rider shew off his horse by alternately loosing 
him and checking him, I gave a sigh its head, 
pulled it up again suddenly, executed with 
triumphant success—for I saw myself in the glass 
—a sickly smile, and awaited her reply. 

‘Are you really going, then, Mr Lobbs ?’ said the 
Quelch, so pensively that I took heart a little. 

‘Off to-morrow early, I replied, as if with 

i cheerfulness ; ‘before you will be awake, 
I say. Sail on Thursday.’ 

‘Are the Feejee wretches cannibals?’ asked 
Angelina. ‘Milly thinks they are. But they’re 
not, are they? Say they’re not cannibals?’ And 
there was in the remark a tone of sincere interest 
that I very highly approved of. 

*Cannibals!’ I answered ; ‘alas, yes. But what 
does it matter? So long as one is in the path of 
duty, what does it matter whether one’s fate comes 
in the shape of a rifle-ball or a Feejee Islander, 
whether we meet it in the mouth of a cannon or of 
acannibal? Cannibals they are indeed.’ 

‘Then how foolish, how—how cruel of you to 
go, said my angel petulantly, turning her face 
away, and resting her elbow on the mantel-piece. 
My Theart commenced singing a 

*Cruel !’ I said softly. ‘ Crue ! to whom ?” 

* Why, to a-a-all your friends,’ said the Quelch, 
with a decided sob. 

*My friends won't break their hearts about it,’ I 
replied, rather bitterly. 

* You evidently know nothing about their hearts, 
though you are so c-c-clever, returned the 
— trying to be sarcastic, and not succeeding, 

bewitching little fool. 

*I know as much as I care to know about the 
hearts of all except one, and’—said I, deter- 
mined to hesitate no longer, and speaking rapidly, 
as if my feelings were at last too strong to be 
restrained—‘ and that heart is yours, Miss Quelch. 
Oh! Angelina, when I felt long ago how deeply I 
loved you, fearing that you me think me a 
mere mercenary suitor like the crowds that have 
fluttered round you, I made a desperate resolution 
never to marry, gave up all thoughts of happiness, 
and determined to carry my shattered hopes and 
broken heart to the man-eating savages of Feejee. 
Even now, I am on the point of departing. I come 
here this morning to bid you farewell ; my resolu- 
tion taken, my boxes packed up, and the "bus 
eg ag ary to call for them early to-morrow. 
One thing alone can —— my going now, and 
that is a word from you. If you say, Go; farewell, 
Iam gone ; but if you say, Stay ’—and I threw the 
major portion of my soul into my eyes, drew her 
hand gently from her face—the rings on her fingers 
were a dowry in themselves—and looked fixedly at 
her. She gave three distinct sobs ; looked hard at 
a diamond ring upon her finger, and muttered : ‘Is 
it real? is it real ?’/—which positively assure 
her it was, for I had been remarking it for some 
time—shed a flood of tears—and tears don’t suit 


her—cried out: ‘O stay, stay for my sake ;’ and 
my triumphant arms caught lovingly to my 
—se reast three thousand a year and ‘the 
ines.’ 

money! Oh, the uncharitableness of this world! 


THE NEEDLE-GUN AND CARTRIDGE. 


INVENTORS more frequently wear their lives out 
in endeavouring to get their inventions adopted, 
than succeed in realising a fortune by the pro- 
duction of their brain. This has not, however, 
been the case with Herr von Dreyse, who has 
not only lived to see his invention adopted, pe 
what is even more rare, has, we are told, acqui 

a handsome fortune by it, and been ennobl 
the bargain, on the ground of the eminent service 
he has rendered to the state in providing it with a 
weapon and ammunition possessed of such destruc- 
tive powers as the needle-gun. How a man feels, 
or ought to feel, who has invented an instrument 
which enables a ter number of his fellow- 
creatures to be maimed and killed, than could be 
accomplished by any other means, is a matter 
which none are more competent to discuss than 
German metaphysicians; we doubt whether our 
own slumbers would be altogether tranquil if we 
had served the state in a similar manner ; but, on 
the other hand, we might find compensation, if not 
consolation, in the title and the fortune. 

The needle-gun, by means of whichsthe Prussians 
have with a rapidity that has 
astonished Europe, is no new invention, or one 
which has only just been made known ; it was 
offered to France, amd, no doubt, to other conti- 
nental states; and we can quite well remember 
that its merits were discussed in this country many 
years ago; but the general opinion among those 
who professed to know more than others of such 
matters was, that its demerits were greater than its 
merits. We think, however, that a description of 
the gun and cartridge, and the manner in which 
the ian soldier is trained to use it, will shew 
that the objections that were made to it were more 
theoretical than real, and that as a good, useful 
weapon, it will hold its ground against any of its 
brother breech-loaders which have of late been 
shewing their qualities at Wimbledon. We do not, 
however, intend to advocate the use of this particular 
breech-loader, or to institute a‘comparison between 
it and others ; we merely propose to give a descrip- 
tion of the arm, the fame of which is ringi 
thronghout the world, and causing a degree 
excitement which almost amounts to a panic in 
those countries un with it. 

The a ce of the n n is not so 
different. sn externals from on 
loader as to attract sudden attention. The 
hammer is absent, but in place of it there is a 
stout knob or handle, which would make it a 
very formidable weapon in the hands of the 
Brandenburgers, if used in the manner which is 
said to be a favourite one with them when at close 

uarters—as a kind of battle-axe or club. When 
the gun is loaded, this knob is held in a notch 
deep enough to keep it firmly in its place, and 

revent the cylinder to which it is attached from 
eine blown out by the explosion. When it 
becomes necessary to, reload the gun, the thumb 
draws back a slide to which the spring is attach 
the complete performance of which is anno 
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by a little click, and the right hand then the other. As the o ion of loading consists 
the knob or handle, and brings it to an upright | merely in dropping the cartridge just as it is in 


| FEB] | 


FESRE SS 


ber thousand paces, as the needle-gun is said to be, and | gun does not foul rapidly; the cattridge does 
ny as we know it to be at eight hundred paces, we | not explode spontaneously or accidentally ; and, 
ose may be sure that the which escapes must be so | greatest objection of all, as it was considered, the 
ch infinitesimally small that it need not be taken into| needle does not easily or often break. When it 
its account. It was doubtless owing to his knowl does, we are told that the remedy is always at 
of of this advantage of igniting the gunpowder in| hand. Every man carries one or more needles 
ich front, that the inventor placed the fulminating | always with him, and is competent to remove 
ew powder between the ball and the gunpowder, for|the broken fragment and substitute a fresh 
re which, too, he might have had another reason— | needle in an exceedingly short space of time, 
ful namely, diminishing the risks of accidental ex-| That any weapon could be more effective in 
its plosion. When the coil or spring to which the | action, or less liable to be thrown out of good 
en needle is attached is released, the needle enters | working condition by exposure to night-dews or 
ot, the cartridge at the base, passes through the | rain, it is not easy to believe; but it is evident. 
lar gunpowder, and strikes against the fulminating | that much of its destructiveness will depend on 
en compound, which instantly explodes, and ignites | the amount of instruction which each individual 
ip- the ogg to soldier receives in its use. Generally, the soldier, 
The fulminating powder does not occupy the| to whatever country he belongs, takes far less 
‘a whole of the space between the bullet and the | interest in the result of his practice than is mani- 
in ponents ; if this were so, there would really | fested by the members of Volunteer corps, and for 
: the danger from accidental explosion by | reasons that are obvious. In the first place, the 
Ty concussion which has been brought against it. | incentive of prizes is wanting ; and in the next, in 
16 Between the bullet and the powder, the paste- | many armies, the soldier does not expect that he 
he is so thick as to allow of a hole being dittea will ever be placed in circumstances where his life 
a in the very centre of it, in an exact line with | will depend on the accuracy of his aim. So far as 
a the point of the needle, and this hole is filled | the French army is concerned, the Italian campaign 
he with the fulminant, which is thus protected from | taught them not a little, and judicious encour- 
is —— on all sides, so effectually as to account | agement and explanations at the camp of Chalons, 
se r the entire absence of accidents, notwithstand- | at Vincennes and elsewhere, have enlightened them 
en ing the careless treatment they are certain to | still more; so that they have now, in certain co 
ch receive from the soldiers, who, from long famili-|a large number of exceedingly good shots. e 
nd arity with them, we may be quite sure, do not| Prussian soldier has long been trained to fire his 
m. treat them with especial gentleness. Every man | regulation number of balls as though they were 
it on going into action is supplied with sixty of | objects to be deposited in an assigned position, and 
ab these cartridges, which he carries in two pouches | not to be merely got rid of with the least possible 
a, moving on a belt, so placed that they balance each | trouble to himself. The infantry of the line, dur- 
other. When he has fired away the contents of | ing their military training, are required to fire one 
= one, he pushes it out of the way, and substitutes | hundred balls a year per man. ese have to be 


position, which allows of its being drawn back 
towards the stock. When this is done, a cavity 
is revealed, in which the a is placed ; 
it is then pushed forward towards the barrel, and 
the breech is closed. In the cylinder is contained 
the coil or spring to which the needle is fastened. 
This spring is drawn back in the manner we have 
mentioned, and only the point of the needle can be 

rceived projecting ever so little through the hole 
vrilled in the tube of the cylinder, which keeps it 
in a and guides it straight to the point 
desired. 

The cartridge used in this weapon is an inven- 
tion in itself, and shews the inventor's intimate 
acquaintance with a fact which we understand 
to have been little known at the time, and 
which is not generally acknowledged even now, 
but respecting which there can be no doubt 
whatever in the minds of those who know any- 
thing of such matters. Even so small a quantity 
of powder as is contained in a cartridge, when 
the grains are pressed closely together as they are 
ously, an igniti e wader at the 
the alist, the thes of 
generated is directed on the bullet, and the escape 
of gas from the breech, which some assert takes 
place, is diminished, if not altogether prevented. 
A more important consideration than this is, that 
when the ignition takes place in front, the strain 
on the gun is lessened. As for the escape of gas in 
the case of breech-loading guns, of which so much 
is said, when a gun is effective at a range of a 


the cavity pre for it, without biting or any 
other preliminary, there is no difficulty in firing 
the gun ten or twelve times in a minute; but the 
soldiers are directed, even in the hottest part of 
the action, not to fire more than five times in a 
minute. As a matter of fact, they seldom fire 
even at this rate, and for the very sufficient 

that, as the picked shots the enemy 
when they are at eight hun yards’ distance, the 
whole of their ammunition would be exhausted 
before they came to close quarters. Much of the 
destructiveness of the Prussian fire arises from the 
accurate aim taken by the men. Full of con- 
fidence in their weapon, and its superiority over 
the muzzle-loaders at close quarters, they watch 
the approach of their antagonists with calmness, 
and do not throw away any of their balls in 
random shots: the old saying, that every bullet 
has its billet, applies with ter truth to 
Prussian bullets than to those of any other army. 
To this cause must be assigned the large pro 
tion of Austrians who are to be seen writh their 
arms in slings, ——. from what are merely 
flesh-wounds, of which they speak with a kind of 
contempt ; but inasmuch as these wounds were 
severe enough to disable them, the shot may be 
considered to have done its work as effectively 
as if it had shattered the bone. 

The objections raised against the needle-gun in 
France, and repeated over here, possibly on no 
better authority, have been completely met by its 
performance in the campaign which it has 
the principal means of rendering victorious. The 
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fired on succeeding days at a rate not exceeding 
ten per day. Five shots will decide whether a 
man remains for a time in the third class, or 
if he goes at once into the second ; but no man is 
placed in the second class of marksmen who has 
not proved his right to be there by the accuracy of 
his fire. The ordeal through which he has to pass 
before he is admitted into the first class, is of course 
proportionally severe. The conscript begins his 
practice at one hundred and fifty paces from the 
target. Before and after every shot, he receives 
from the instructor a brief lecture explanatory of 
the why and the wherefore. Every shot he fires 
is recorded on his card by the marker; and as soon 
as he has obtained a fixed number of marks by 
five balls in succession, he is put back fifty paces 
additional ; and the same thing goes on until he 
has reached the maximum distance for the majority 
of them, including those of the first class—namely, 
six hundred paces. There are many who think 
little of this range, and these are allowed to fire at 
the target from a greater distance, as are the whole 
of the men composing the corps of fusileers, who, 
moreover, have to fire two hundred shots a year in 
lieu of one hundred. The targets used are of ditfer- 
ent kinds; some are fixed, others are in motion, 
and the soldier under instruction will sometimes be 
called upon suddenly to transfer his fire from one 
to the other. It will be seen, therefore, why it was 
that every man in the ian army, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the newly-joined conscripts, 
was able to make such effectual use of the advantage 
which the breech-loading needle-gun gave him 
over the more antiquated weapon in the hands of 
the Austrians. 


LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
JAMAICA. 


NotwitTHstaNDINnG the semi-monthly communica- 
tion between England and Jamaica, and the 
constant influx and reflux of visitors either on 
business or pleasure, it is surprising how little is 
known in Britain of the mode of life pursued by 
creole ladies in the mountains of Jamaica. Even 
the meaning of the word creole is not clearly 
understood. Creole simply means the product of 
a West Indian island; thus, we have creole horses 
and creole pigs, creole corn, creole negroes, and 
creole whites. 

It must be premised that I write only of 
mountain-life ; that of the towns, with the excep- 
tion of the furnace-like heat and dust, does not 
differ essentially from life in any county town of 
England or Scotland. Evening-parties and calls 
are interchanged, analytical discussions are entered 
into with regard to the birth, parentage, and char- 
acter of absent friends, and an ardent desire is dis- 
played to be the big apple amongst the little ones. 

To speak of the far-niente life of a lady in these 
mountains is sheer twaddle. In no other clime 
are the wives of the clergy or other officials, 
whose salaries average from two hundred to four 
hundred per annum, subjects of such slavishness 
to domestic routine as one of these ladies. At 
day-dawn, she makes her appearance in morn- 
ing costume in the back-hall, and dispenses tea, 
coffee, and toast to the several bedrooms of her 
husband, her sons, her daughters, and the strangers 
that are within her gates. Her servants, her dogs, 
and her cats are regaled upon hot water—that is, 
warm water made exceedingly sweet with new 


sugar, from which the molasses have not been 
drained. 

The heavy mountain dews preclude children 
from walking out in the morning. Those who are 
old enough to ride are therefore mounted on sure- 
footed ponies, and sent out with a servant, to enjoy 
the bracing morning air. The two infants are 
carefully packed in hampers, on a Jerusalem pony ; 
and nurse, with the aid of a string round her 
waist, tucks up her garments knee high, leads 
forth Neddy with her charges, and oblivious to 
dew or mud, plucks a beautiful Orchid here, and 
points out a Doctor* humming there, flittin 
about ‘from blossom to blossom, to the delighted 
little ones. But woe betide the mother who has 
not personally and carefully examined the girths, 
buckles, and other matters ———s to the 
trappings of the ponies and donkey; for, assuredly, 
if she has left matters to the groom and nurse, one 
or other of her lambs will come to grief. How- 
ever, the darlings having made a fair start, it is 
time to pao. to cater for the day—rather a 
difficult operation, considering there are no 
markets, and fresh meat only to be had once a 
week. For the ensuing six days, she must depend 
upon her own resources. Calling her cook, she 

roceeds to the poultry-yard : ‘I gave out twenty- 
our cocoa-nuts to be cut for the fowls: how comes 
it there are only twelve here?’ Answer: ‘Don 
know ; spose rats must be eat dem.” Selecting a 
fat capon for dinner, and sucking-pig 
put in durance vile, until his shaving-water is 
ready, the next visit is to the garden, where she 
finds the beds of thriving creole carrots and creole 
turnips, which she had directed should be weeded, 
are lying on the walks, dried up, and dead ; whilst 
the weeds are flourishing as only such things do 
flourish. ‘Me tink missus say must leff de ‘s 
is all the excuse given by the gardener.— Pra A 
where are the grenadillas that were ripening on 
the vine weitetiey ?’ Answer: ‘Me no see dem, 
ma’am.’—‘ Why did you not bring in the bunch of 
bananas and maiden plantains I told you of yester- 
day?’ Answer: ‘Dem all gone; somebaady tief 
dem.’—Proceeding to the goat-pen, having in view 
a nice fat kid for the children’s dinner, behold, no 
kid is there! To the servant: ‘Are you quite sure 
ou shut up that kid last night?’ ‘Don see 
im dis tree night back.’-—‘ Then why did you not 
tell me of it ?” gone Where 
is the milk for the children’s breakfast?’ ‘De 
pan fall down, and milk run away; nebber see 
such a tupid, wortless pan like dat, to fall down so.’ 
There can be no moral doubt but that the negro 
in the garden helped himself to the fruit, the cook 
to the cocoa-nuts, and the other negro to the kid 
and milk; but you have no redress. To disch 
them, would be no punishment to them, nor could 
you procure any of a more trustworthy character. 

From the intense heat of the sun during the 
day, a lady is compelled to look after such domestic 
matters in the cool of the morning. This will 
occupy her for fully three home, When retiring 
to her bath, she dresses for the day. The little 
people come in from their ride, and by the time 
they are dressed, breakfast is ready. Papa is vexed 
his children should have to eat unwholesome salt 
butter, instead of nutritious goats’ milk, with their 
rice ; and scolds his man, who shrugs his shoulders, 


* The negro name for the Long-tailed Humming Bird 
(Trochilus polytmus), 
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and mutters to himself: ‘Dere’s a temper massa 
get in dis day’ 

Breakfast being over, and massa having gone 
to attend to his business, a vain attempt is made 
to devote a couple of hours to ‘teach the young 
idea.’ Books are produced, and a few preliminary 
remarks made, when two gentlemen ride up; 
breakfast has to be given them, and an hour or so 

s before they take their leave. ‘Missus, a 
yin de back-hall want you. The said lady is 
black as jet, with a basket of yams on her head 
for sale, for which she asks an exorbitant price. 
Then an old oe yon makes her appearance, with 
a multiplicity of wrappers on her head, claiming 

pathy and assistance for a series of com- 
plaints that would stagger the whole college of 
hysicians to fathom. ‘Me head hurt me; me 
ha toppage of de tomach; and me skin yam 
me all over’ A little blue pill and dose of oil 
are given, with advice to take the pill first and oil 
afterwards, or ee as not it would be vice versd. 
Scarcely has the old woman been sent away, when 
a girl comes in, and undoing a bundle she carries 
in her arms, produces an infant of tender age. 
‘My sweet missus, do vere look ’pon dis picny ; 
him sick for true’ Well, it takes some time to 
ascertain its ailings, and mix up the physic it 
requires. Meanwhile there arrives a huge negro in 

t excitement. ‘Missus, de way dat Mr John 

homas treat me is vile, missus; I tell him I will 
bring complaint to you; him say him don’t care ; 
he’s rude, very rude—him curse me awful’—‘If 
Mr John Thomas makes use of bad age, tell 
him I'll bring him up before the minister on 
Sunday, ‘Him bad, bad! nebber see a nigger to 
curse so. —‘ What were the words he made use of ?’ 
‘Dem too bad; can’t talk dem to you’—‘ But I 
must be told, or how can I report them to the 
minister. —‘ Me shame to tell: him say, me must 
go to me grandee learn to suck eggs. Me, missus! 
a gentleman like me go to learn suck eggs; he 

y hab impudance to talk such an a word’— 
Presently, Mr John Thomas appears, and com- 
plains: ‘Dat worthless nigger dere, he keep con- 
stant laff after me’—By the time they are got rid 
of, second breakfast, which serves for chil- 
dren’s dinner, is on the table. After that, the 
washerwomen, with their trays of family-linen, 
arrive: the washing-books shew a variety of little 
articles to be missing; and the total number of 
compe when added up, come to a considerably 

ess amount in money than Ma’am Dinah or Miss 
Judy make it out to be. A considerable time is 
wasted the matter is settled, a 
senger from papa arrives to say: ‘I s i 
home two or ‘con gentlemen to dine and jun 
Rooms have to be prepared, which Materfamilias 
must see to. Strong in — and capon, she is 
at ease as far as solids go; an 
ascertain if piggy has been ‘shaved,’ to her dismay 
is told: ‘De -for-nuttin’ young hog walk out of 
de barrel since first breakfast, and don come home 
yet’—‘Take a pair of Guinea-fowls out of the 
coop, and roast them.” ‘Can’t; dem don dere; 
yon Pm! in Bush wid let 
out m no—can’t ri say m , 

again, there is no 

Proceeding to her store, the poor lady selects 
various tins of preserved fruits, vegetables, and 
meats, supplied her from Mr Gadpaille’s excellent 
establishment in ay oy and, at double the cost 
it ought to have done had her orders been properly 


carried out, succeeds in placing a dinner before her 
husband and his guests. About five o’clock, the 
mtlemen arrive, enjoy their yepast, and at nine, 
Materfamilias says: ‘Good-night.’ The heat of 
the climate and worry of domestic affairs have 
quite worn her out; but in her first sleep, a loud 
rat-a-tat at the door startles her. ‘Yo massa 
uite sick” Rushing to the crib—the child’s 
ace is hot and flushed—his breathing comes in 
gasps. Dreading fits, the agitated mother gives an 
emetic ; up come portions of n guavas and 
undigested pine-apple. The boy is relieved ; perspi- 
ration comes on, and he sleeps the slee H peace 
and innocence, while his mother anxiously watches 
him. Towards morning, she snatches an hour or 
two’s repose, makes her appearance at the usual 
morning coffee, and inquires who gave young 
master those proscribed articles of f ‘No me, 
ma’am,’ say the servants. The child points to the 
m as the delinquent, who is rebuked severely. 

e defends himself: ‘ After massa say I must gib 
him de pine and de guava, what for me to do?” 

It is rarely one ‘white woman’ visits the other: 
the difficulty of travelling over bad roads, and of 
wae apr faithful nurses to attend to the little 

ock at home, form insuperable barriers to any- 
thing like visiting. ‘It is nearly five months since 
I have seen one of my own kind,’ said one friend 
to another; ‘and you can’t imagine what a treat 
it is, she added, in a tone of deep feeling. But 
‘black ladies, in hoops, hats, gloves, military- 
heeled boots, and an alarming quantity of mosaic, 
are to be seen wending their way to church and 
chapel, chattering like so many crows, and enjoying 
life to the utmost, according to their lights. 

The houses in general are and rambli 
considering the ground-space they occupy. e 
roofs are and recrossed with hea’ 
beams and rafters, the crevices of which form abid- 
ing-places for spiders, cockroaches, centipedes, and 
scorpions ; occasionally, a screech-owl may —_ 
there also, and, like most such gentry it will be 
found rather difficult to evict him. The walls are 
unpapered, and a coating of whitewash is from time 
to time bestowed upon them, and this with such 
liberality on the part of the negro mason, that 
every article of furniture, —o with the flooring, 
is profusely bespattered. ‘The numerous jalousies 
are, in the writer’s estimation, an atrocious inven- 
tion of the dark ages: it is seldom their transverse 
blades shut sufficiently close to prevent a tropical 
rain driving like spray through them, rendering the 
room damp and uncomfortable for some hours, 
During the heat of the day, the sun’s rays will 
stream in, curling up the binding of one’s favourite 
books like fried ae or disturbing the veneer- 
ing of the young ladies’ piano. e servants’ 
apartments, kitchen, pantry, &c., are situated 
a little way from the main dwelling; and as bells 
are unheard of, when one wants a servant, he 

to the door and calls out: ss some- 
!? “When nearly hoarse from shouting, 
somebody at length akin his turbaned head out 
of an outroom.. You ask for the m. ‘Me 
don see him, is the reply (Anglicé, ‘I don’t know 
where he is’). After a while, ~~ learn ‘ Quashee 
me look for his breakfast.’ It will depend how 
ar he has travelled to find the particular mango, 
orange, or other fruit-tree to suit his taste, when 
you see him again. Your infant may be dying, 
your eldest hopeful have broken a limb, your 
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husband be in his office six miles off, yourself in 
agonising distress, but—helpless—no medical aid 


e furniture of these mountain houses is 
scanty ; a capacious cellaret; a huge side . 
adorned with glasses of every size, from the goblet, 
for a long drink, to the tiny liqueur glass, holding 
no more than a lady’s thimble ; a set of dining- 
tables and an array of chairs, ranged grimly i 
the wall, complete the furniture of the dining-hall. 
The bedrooms are still more scantily supplied: a 
Brobdingnagian bed ; a huge wardrobe, or a chest of 
drawers, the top of which answers for a toilet-table, 
is all that is to be found. Indeed, the aspect of the 
whole house is that of a Scotch dwelling on flitting- 
day—the best of the furniture removed, and the 
rest about to be so. The kitchens are dark, dingy 
hovels, with walls black as Erebus, from the smoke 
of the green wood negroes delight in burning. 
The cook’s household gods consist of some three- 
legged iron pots and an oven built of brick. Her 
throne is an old box, turned bottom up, seated on 
which, with a pipe in her cheek, she watches her 
pots bubbling; and without one of the numer- 
ous appliances a white domestic would demand, 
will turn out a very well-cooked dinner. She 
excels in soups, and her baked meats would do 
credit to a Soyer. Of time, however, she has no 
idea: order dinner at five, it is seven before you get 
it, To induce her to keep every utensil for its own 
purpose, is simply impossible. You ask for a little 
warm water—she has to go to the spring for a 
supply ; but as she is was plates in the water- 
bucket, she poises a large bowl on her head. 
On reaching the spring, two or three pigs are 
enjoying a cool bath ; this entails a longer journey 
to find clear water. On her return, as the rice is 
boiling in the tea-kettle, she heats the water in a 
frying-pan ; and after an hour’s delay, the water is 
produced, redolent of salt cod or pork chops, or 
whatever the pan had been previously used for. 

These mountainous tracts of land are extremely 
fertile, and all the most useful English vegetables 
grow readily from English seeds ; the rivers teem 
with most delicious fish ; the woods abound with 
flocks of pigeons, quails, butter-birds, ortolans, and 
many others. With all these accessories, it is an 
enigma to casual visitors and tourists why families 
with limited means do not live more within them- 
selves, and depend less upon Mr Gadpaille’s sup- 
plies than they do. The fact is, the negroes are so 
afflicted by a certain disease called kleptomania, 
that it is futile for any of the class we write of 
to endeavour, by cultivation on a small scale, to 
eke out their means. No sooner are the yams, 
corn, and other provisions ripe, than the rapacious 
marauders come in gangs by night, and carry 
everything off. We have heard of as many as one 


hundred bunches of plantains being taken from 
provision-grounds in one single night. It is very 
well to talk about the whip for these gregarious 


robbers, but the difficulty is to catch them. Nay, 
if you do in the long-run succeed in convicting 
one of the predal tribe, and he is sent to the 
penitentiary or county jail, it is a mere nothin 

to him. He will be better lodged and better f 

than he was in his own hut; and at the ter- 
mination of his penal service, he will be received 
into the bosom of his family and friends with open 
arms. ‘Me more dan glad for seé*you come home, 
Mr Cuffee. How dem do treat you when you in 


the e tiaary ?’? Ans. ‘Dem treat me 
oul; aa y dat big fat bucra dat call hiseelf ine 
spector, him de manners ; him cock up him 
foot, and say him won't ‘low no nigger hab pipe. 
Him is one of de vilest men; him don’t want 
nigger to hab no comfort.’ 

Englishman came out here, some two years 
ago, whilst the cotton-fever was raging. He started 
upon the best (European) principles; he would 
shew us all what he would do, and how he 
would live ; he would grow his own yams and his 
own corn; he would grow his own vegetables, 
and rear his own poultry ; he would have a cotton 
plantation and farm combined ; he would practi- 
cally and personally illustrate the fact, that all 
that was required was energy, activity, and in- 
dustry on the part of the whites, to enable them 
to make a handsome living. What was the result? 
From want of continuous labour, his cotton 
failed ; as soon as his vegetables were fit for use, he 
was robbed of them. ‘I'll hire an able-bodied 
watchman,’ cried he; and hire one he did ; but not- 
withstanding the able-bodied watchman, matters 
became rather worse : pages and goats disap- 
peared mysteriously; the windows, doors, and 
portions of the flooring of an old buildi 
vanished ; any question put to the able-bodi 
watchman only produced the reply: ‘Me no know 
where dem tings gone ; me don’t see dem. Now 
our friend rests all his hopes on a beautiful field of 
cassada; but we are safe in predicting he will 
never glut the market with cassada cake,* for as 
soon as the roots are fit to take out of the ground, 
Mr Cuffee, Mrs Cuffee, and all the little Miss 
and Master Cuffees will pounce upon them, and 
leave not a vestige behind. 

r ninety turkeys, and thought they 
would have been such an assistance to us,’ said a 
lady in reduced circumstances; ‘but the negroes 
have stolen them all but ten: when those are fit 
to eat, I presume they will be stolen also.’ 

So it is throughout the length and breadth of 
the land : the predal excursions of the hale, hearty 
negro, guided possibly by the very people you have 
employed to protect your property, stultify the 
efforts of the poor white man to realise a living 
by his own industry, and neutralise the power 
of the white gentleman to form a permanent 
home for his family in Jamaica. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
CHAPTER XIIIL—MARIE’S DEPARTURE. 


Mr Dop essis drove up to Kingsthorpe Station in 
the dog-cart of his friend and admirer, Mr Frank 
Challis, at nine the following morning—in fi 
before Madame had arisen, as Jane Garrod tol 
him when she went down in answer to his sum- 
mons. It was no matter, he said ; he would go on as 
far as Lea Wood, where he had a little business to 
transact, and be back in the course of a couple of 
would perhaps oblige him by taking that package o! 
prepared which he had 
for his sister, knowing her tastes of old, and by 
mixing a little of it for Madame’s breakfast ; and 
greeting Jane with a nod and a smile, he flicked 


* Very much like a Scotch barley-bannock, when 
rolled out thick, or like an oaten cake when made thin, 
both sorts being cooked on a girdle. 
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a fly off the mare’s left ear with his whip, and 
drove rapidly away. 

‘Chocolate ! How came you by this?’ demanded 
Madame, when Jane took her a cup of the beverage 
to bed. 

‘It was brought this morning by Mr Duplessis 
specially for you,’ answered Jane. 

Madame, with a shudder, put down the cup she 
was raising to her lips. ‘Ah, Henri, mon frére, we 
are not quite so simple as we seem!’ she exclaimed ; 
then, leaping suddenly out of bed, she flung open 
the casement, and with something like an impre- 
cation, muttered under her breath, she dashed the 
cup and its contents into the garden below. ‘Take 
my advice, she said, turning to Jane, ‘and put 
that package behind the fire; and bring me up 
acup of coffee, gee with a petit verre—that is, 
a small glass of brandy—just to compose my 
nerves.’ 

In the fresh light of morning, Madame looked 
even more sallow and ha than on the preced- 
ing evening ; but when her toilet was completed, 
and she sat down to breakfast in the little parlour, 
there was a youthful bloom on her cheeks, such as 


had it only been natural. 

‘What excellent coffee you make !—quite in the 
French style, said Madame. ‘You have never 
been in France, have you?’ she asked, turning 
suddenly on Jane with her suspicious black eyes. 

‘I was in service, when I was young, where there 
was a French cook, and he taught me how to make 
coffee,’ answered Jane, skilfully evading a dangerous 
question. 

Madame was satisfied, and toyed indolently with 
her toast. ‘ brother promised to be back in 
two hours, I think you said ?’ she remarked to 
Jane after a while. ‘Poor Henri! how surprised 
he would be to receive my message !’ she went on, 
with a little sneering laugh. ‘He had not seen 
me for so long a time, that I believe he had got 
the idea into his foolish head that he would never 
see me again. Let me think.—How many months 
has he been in this neighbourhood ? Ah, yes, about 
eighteen, to be sure. He hinted something to me 
last night about having fallen in love with some 
Miss—Miss—— What was the name ?’ 

‘Miss Spencelaugh, perhaps,’ suggested Jane, 
who was quite willing, for a purpose of her own, 
to hear all that her might have to say on 
this subject. 

‘Yes, that was the name—Miss Frederica Spence- 
laugh of Belair, said Madame. ‘ The young lady 
is both rich and beautiful—is it not so ? 

‘Both, answered Jane. 

* And does she favour the suit of Mr Duplessis ?” 

‘That is more than } can take on me to say,’ 
replied Jane. ‘Folk do say that the old baronct 

es very kindly to the notion, and that he is 
very fond of Mr Duplessis, who is up at Belair 
most days.’ 

‘But Mr Duplessis, although he has enongh to 
live on in a quiet way, is not rich ; how, then, is 
it that so wealthy a man as this Sir Philip Spence- 

h looks with such favourable eyes on his suit ?’ 

‘Why, you see, Madame, Mr Duplessis was for- 
tunate enough to save the baronct’s life at some 
* place abroad, and from that time the old gentleman 
seemed to take a fancy to him; and then, as he 
says, his niece is rich enough to wed a pauper 


But, besides all that, Sir Philip is getting old and 


many a maiden of seventeen might have envied— | break. 


infirm, and would no doubt like to see Miss 
Frederica comfortably settled before anything 
serious happens to himself’ 

* But this Miss Spencelaugh has already had 
several suitors, has she not ?’ 

* Yes ; several.’ 

‘ And rejected them all? 

*So I have been told.’ 

‘Which would seem to imply that there is some 
one more favoured than the others, whom she 
cannot have, and that she will not, in consequence, 
have any one else. Is it not so?’ 

‘On that point, I can say nothing. It is a matter 
best known to Miss Spencelaugh herself.’ 

‘If he has won the consent of the uncle,’ said 
Madame, ‘that. of the niece will follow in due 
course, or else she must be very different from 
most other young ladies I have known, and Mon- 
sieur Henri Duplessis must have lost some of those 
powers of fascination which, years ago, he knew so 
well how to exercise.’ 

A dark shadow seemed to settle down over 
madame’s face as she finished speaking, and her 
thick black eyebrows came ther without a 
For a minute or two she seemed lost in 
deep thought, then with a stamp of her foot she 
rose from the chair, and began to pace the floor of 
the little room, muttering disjointed sentences to 


herself in French, the import of which Jane caught — 


only by fitful flashes, 

‘Yes, he was very fascinating, ten—fifteen years 
ago, this charming Monsieur Henri. He had 

ways a grand passion for black eyes, and hair to 
match ; to-day, it seems, his tastes remain un- 
changed. But behind all, always the gold—always! 
You are a dangerous man, Monsieur Frenri. One— 
two fortunes are not sufficient for you: you now 
crave athird. But is that my affair, to-day? Ah, 
no, no,no! The chain is broken, and oak for the 


future makes his own road.’ 

Jane Garrod, in her conversation with the sister 
of Mr Duplessis, had not allowed that lady to sup- 
pose that her knowledge of Belair and its inmates 
was derived from anything more trustworthy than 
vague hearsay, whereas, it was, in fact, of a 
much more special and intimate character; for 
Jane Garrod had lived for many years as maid 
with Frederica’s mother, to whom she was much 
attached ; and after that lady’s death, she stayed 
with the motherless girl till the latter was com- 
mitted to the care of her first governess. Even 
after she had a husband and home of her own, 
Jane’s humble love for the heiress of i 
lost nothing of its warmth from absence ; she 
watched the child grow in beauty from year to 
year, and still persisted im looking on herself as 
one of that family of which she had for so many 
years formed a part. Her interest in the sayings 
and doings of the inmates of Belair was kept up 
by weekly visits from her niece Kitty, who was 
still-room maid at the Hall, and whose Sunday 
evenings were invariably spent with her Aunt 
Garrod, in pleasant gossi ping respecting everything 
that had come under Miss Kitty's sharp eyes in 
the course of the week. Thus it was that Jane 
Garrod learned all about the frequent visits of Mr 
Duplessis to Belair; and almost from the first 
mention of his name, she learned to hate the man— 
no milder word would couvey the intensity of her 
dislike—with one of those blind, unreasoning, 
instinctive hatreds, which seem even more inexpli- 
cable than love at first sight, especially when, as 


b from the workhouse, if she thinks proper to do so. 
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in the present instance, no personal feelings are 
engaged in the case. She had seen Mr Duplessis 
some half-dozen times at church, and once or twice 
when he had called at the station respecting the 
trains ; but not all his winning smiles and hand- 
some looks could soften ever so little the feeling 
with which she ring him. ‘ False, false, 
false!’ she muttered to herself every time she 
saw him ; ‘for all you look such a fine gentleman, 

ou are a true son of the Father of Lies!’ To 
Kitty she would sometimes say, as she was seeing 
the girl home through field and a on balmy 
al a evenings : ‘ Why can’t Miss Frederica make 
up her mind to wed Lord Blencowan, and he such 
a nice gentleman, that worships the very ground 
she walks on? But there’s something more in my 
darling’s heart than you and I know of, Kitty. 
There’s somebody that she loves in secret-—some- 
body that she can’t have, and so she won't try to 
like anybody else. See how she’s 3 7 from 
the happy, light-hearted girl she used to be! I’m 
getting old, Kitty, but I’m not quite blind yet: 
they it is who are blind who can’t see that the 
dariin is eating her heart away’ 

Mr Dentenis coming back from Lea Wood about 
eleven o’clock, found his sister in quite an affable 
mood, and stayed and partook of lunch with her. 
He came again in the perp ten stopped till a 
late hour, playing écarté, and drin ing — ; and 
intimated on leaving, that he shoul for her 
the next day but one, and take her away on a visit 
to some friends. 

rtion of the second day 
i and was rather 


was such a great heiress as people represented, and 
on being cm that such on the fact, expressed 
much satisfaction. 

True to his promise, Mr Duplessis drove up to 
the station on the afternoon of the third day. 
Madame had been expecting him for half an hour 
past, and was therefore quite ready to start. Having 
settled Jane’s very reasonable little bill, and having, 
over and above it, pressed on her acceptance a 
liberal douceur, which she as steadily refused to 
take, Mr Duplessis assisted his sister into the gi 
which he had brought to fetch her, and resum 
the reins ; and was just on the point of starting, 
when Madame arrested him for a moment by layi 
her hand on his arm. ‘Let me get down, Henri 
Duplessis,’ she said to him in French, loud enough 
for Jane to overhear her. ‘I am afraid of you. I 
will not go with you to-day. Let me descend, I 


say |’ 

The only answer was a mocking laugh, and a 
sharp aay te with the whip, which made the 
—— madly forward, and drowned all further 
wo 


Jane Garrod standing on the step outside the 
door, saw a white frightened face turned to her for 
a moment, and then the gig and its occupants 
were lost round a turn of the road. ‘He did not 
say to what place he was taking her, muttered 
Jane to he as she turned into the house ; ‘he 


only said that he was ing her to some friends. 
thet no bares ‘bes It seems 


to me that I’ve seen that gig before to-day. It 
surely belongs to Luke Grayling, landlord of the 
Silver Lion at Fairwood.’ 


CHAPTER XIV.—MRS WINCH IS SOLICITED 
TO NAME THE DAY. 


‘I must say, Martha, that black becomes you 
amazingly.’ 

The speaker was Mr Brackenridge; the hour 
11-p.M.; and the place, the snuggery behind the 
bar of the Hand and Dagger. The last of the par- 
lour company was gone, the house was closed for 
the night, the servants were in bed, and the two 
who sat there were at liberty to do their courting 
unwatched by idle eyes. The chemist, portly but 
slightly bloated, lolled back in an easy-chair, a 
steaming glass of grog at his elbow, and a freshly- 
lighted cheroot between his lips ; while the widow, 
more pale and serious-looking than ever in her 
mourning-dress, sat gazing steadily into the fire, 
with her feet resting on the fender, and her chin 
ae a into the hollow of one nervous masculine- 
loo hand. 

‘I should like you much better, Gurney, if you 
were not such a flatterer, she said, but in a tone 
by no means indicative of displeasure. 

‘I ain’t a flatterer, upon my soul, Martha—at 
least, not in the present case,’ responded Bracken- 
ridge. ‘You do look nice, and I shouldn’t care 
who heard me say so. You look more of a lady in 
a black dress than in anything else.’ 

The widow shook her head dissentingly, but her 
pale cheek flushed slightly: she loved, as much as 
it lay in her cold nature to love any one, this 
burly, loud-voiced chemist, who, if he were coarse 
and dissipated, had at least his share of good 
looks; and was, besides, considerably younger 
than herself; and his words fell pleasantly on 
her ears. 

‘ Now that we are here by ourselves, and every- 
thing jolly,’ resumed the chemist after a few silent 
pulls at his cigar, ‘I may as well tell you, Martha, 
what is uppermost in my mind, and has been for a 
long time, only this unfortunate business of your 
mother’s death has made me put off speaking about 
it till now. Without further preface, here it is: 
Martha, oblige me by naming the day, 

The widow’s cheek flushed more deeply than 
before ; then she»sighed; then she picked up a 
cinder with the tongs, and deposited it carefully on 
the fire ; and then she spoke. 

‘ Lady Spencelaugh’—— said Mrs Winch. 

‘Oh, Lady Spencelaugh! a fig for her Lady- 
ship!’ interrupted Brackenridge with an a 
snap of the fingers, before the widow could say 
another word. ‘I hope you are not going to _ 

teeth agai 


that old woman in m 

enough of her, I can you. Here have I been 
courting you these eighteen months past; you 
have agreed to take me for better or worse ; but 
whenever I speak a word about marriage, Lad, 
Spencelaugh is ew pitched at me, and 
am expected to sit down quietly, and never say a 
word in return. But I can’t do it, ; and 
what ’s more, I won’t! What is Lady Spencelaugh 
to me, I should like to know, or I to Lady Spence- 
laugh, that she should be allowed to stand between 
the happiness of two people who are fond of one 
another? And why this woman should be so set 
against me, is past my finding out. She has never 
seen me above half-a-dozen times, and then only 
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for a minute or two in the —- 
sensible woman like you should allow yourse 
be so guided by her, is a still bigger puzzle.’ 

A wintry smile flickered round the widow’s thin 
lips. ‘If you had not interrupted me so rudely,’ 
she said, ‘I was about to observe, that Lady 
Spencelaugh’s prejudice against you, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, is still a fact, but one 
which is not quite insurmountable.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Mr Brackenridge, as he took a 
hearty pull at the contents of his glass. ‘It’s all 
a Seortiinttion to me; I’m blessed if it ain’t’ 

‘To you, Lady Spencelaugh’s opposition may 
seem a matter of little importance,’ resumed the 
widow ; ‘to me, it is a very awkward fact ; and I 
may as well tell you at once, that to marry in 
direct opposition to her wishes would be a course 
that would be very painful to me. There is, how- 
ever, one method by which you might at the same 
time win Lady Spencelaugh’s cordial support to 
our union, earn a handsome wedding-present for 
yourself, and be at liberty to name whatever day 

ight suit you best for a certain ceremony.’ 

hatever playfulness the widow’s words might 
seem to imply, was certainly belied by the anxious 
and care-worn expression that sat on her pale 
features. 

‘More riddles,’ said Mr Brackenridge senten- 
tiously. ‘In the name of common-sense, what is 
it you are driving at, Martha Winch ?’ 

‘Listen, and you shall learn, 

She drew her chair closer to his, and laid her 
hand on his arm, to add weight to what she was 
about to say. ‘You Mr John 

otographer, who stayed here two nights, and who 
next door to you?’ 

The chemist nodded. 

‘Lady Spencelaugh is anxious that he should 
quit Normanford at once and for ever; I am 
anxious that he should quit Normanford at once 
and for ever. Now, do not ask what reasgns her 
Ladyship and I have for wishing this, because I tell 
you frankly that you will never know them.’ 

‘What! not when you and I are married ?’ 
burst in Brackenridge. 

‘Not when you and I are married—if that event 
ever take place, answered the widow calmly. 
‘There are some things which I cannot tell even to 
you, and this is one of them.’ 

‘Hang me! if I haven’t always thought there 
was some secret between you and that old madam 
up at Belair.’ 

‘Then your usual penetration was not at fault,’ 
tesponded Mrs Winch. ‘There is a secret between 
us, and be assured that a secret it will remain. | 
Once for all, I wish you to understand this.’ 

‘Some rubbish, I daresay, not worth the know- 
ing, said Brackenridge contemptuously. ‘ But 
— this other business—what is it you want me 
to do?’ 

‘I want you to set those quick wits of yours to 
work, and a you cannot devise some 
scheme by which this man could be induced to 
leave Normanford.’ 

‘Well, supposing that were done, said the 
chemist, ‘ what pom | her Ladyship afford to stand 


And wh 
self to 


‘Oh, her Ladyship is not a person to tie herself 
down to any terms—in fact, she would not appear 
at all in the matter; but any one who acted the 
part of a discreet friend would have no cause 


however, would depend upon the style in which 
the business was conducted. 

‘Very pleasant, but very vague,’ said the chemist. 
‘For my part, I like something definite. Would 
that be considered as too much to give in case it 
— well?’ and he held up two fingers as he 
spoke. 

Pthe widow age her lips, but did not — 
‘Perhaps the case would stand that?’ said 
Brackenridge, elevating three fingers. 

The cag of a smile flitted across the widow's 
sallow face. 

‘Would it stand another?’ said the chemist, 
with four fingers in the air. . 

The widow’s eyebrows lowered ominously. 
‘ Leave everything to her Ladyship,’ she whispered. 

‘A very fine idea that!’ said Brackenridge. 
‘But, however, we won't shave it too fine just at 
mn especially as all the work has yet to be 

one; and now I come to look at the matter more 
closely, I’m blessed if I see how this fellow is to 
js got rid of, if he’s determined to stay. It looks 
ue. 

‘If the matter had been an easy and straight- 
forward one, your assistance would not have been 
required,’ said Mrs Winch coldly. ‘On one point 
let me warn you: there must be no violence, no 
scandal, no exposure—that is imperative.’ 

‘Should you call it violence if he were found 
dead some morning, and it were never discovered 
how he had met his fate ?’ 

The eyes of the widow and the chemist met 
across the little table. ‘You have no business to 
ask such a question, Gurney Brackenridge,’ said 
Mrs Winch sternly. ‘Neither Lady Spencelaugh 
nor I wish any harm to the young man—we po ~ 
wish him away, never to come back. You are too 
headstrong and impulsive ; it was foolish of me to 
mention this business to you at all. You have not 
discretion enough to carry it through with safety,’ 

‘I know one thing about this affair, Martha 
Winch,’ said Brackenridge, ‘and that is, that if 
this young fellow were found lying stiff and stark 
to-morrow, both you and Lady Spencelaugh would 
be anything but sorry—your good wishes go as far 
as that. As to being discreet or not, that will be 
shewn best by the event. Remember, not a- 
farthing less than three hundred.—There goes the 
— to oe it’s high time to be off? He 
threw away thé end of his cigar, finished his greg, 
and got up with sae and a stretch of his huge 
muscular arms.‘°*The widow rose also. Bracken- 
ridge slid an arm found her waist, and stooped and 
kissed her cheek. *‘ Ah, ha,’ he said, ‘ you do 
not really love me, or else you would not refuse to 
tell me this secret.’ 


*I do love you, Gurney, @,I ney 
before,’ said the widow ; ‘ if th 
mine alone, I would tell it you"thi 

y Spence 


it concerns the interests of 

I have sworn never to reveal it ‘to livi 

and I will keep my word.’ " 
‘Well, well, you know best, I suppose,’ are 

the chemist soothingly. ‘We won’t quarrel about 

it, anyhow.—And as to this other bubness, 

think it over, and give you my opinion to-morrow 
ight? 


ved man 
cret were 
te. But 
h, and 
soul ; 


“Above all things, Gurney, remem 
must be no violence, no scandal, no e 

‘ And a wedding as soon after as I like, 
girl?’ 


to think himself illiberally treated; everything, 


‘ That is a matter which I must leave enti 
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’ said the widow as bashfully as though she 
fad” numbered but seventeen summers. Then 
might have been heard the sound of a discreet 
double kiss ; and after a whispered good-night, Mr 
Brackenridge found himself standing in the soli- 
tary moonlit street, and heard the door of the 
Hand and Dagger bolted behind him. The 
expression of his face changed in a moment; he 
shook his clenched hand at the door he had just 
uitted. 

nf You think to come the old soldier over me, do 
you, you ugly cat?’ he muttered with an evil 
scowl. ‘ You intend to keep this secret from your 
own Gurney, do you? But I’ll wring it out of 
you when we’re married, or else I’ll wring your 
neck. That old madam up at the Hall has more 
money than she knows what to do with, and would 
stand squeezing beautifully —I always felt that I 
was born to be a gentleman,’ 


STARS IN THE EAST. 


A. pincy, crowded, East-end thoroughfare is 
broiling and bustling in the dusty sunshine of 
one of the hottest days the mercury has registered 
this summer, Ponderous wagons labour along its 
stone-trams, laden with sugar-hogsheads perspiring 
treacle ; omnibuses rattle past, with passengers 
stewing within, and passengers set out to bake 
in batches on the knife-board. The dirty boots 
of cabmen, taking their siesta within, dangle 
from the doors of battered cabs. An irrepres- 
sible longing for beer appears to have seized 
the majority of the population. The bars are 
soomded, and people who have passed them 
suddenly turn back and dive in, taking off their 
hats and mopping their brows, and expressing 
aloud, as though onlookers required an apology 
for their vacillating conduct, their conviction that 

unious person about the taverns, 
oo look-out for Yamiliar friends and chance 
acquaintances, ‘safe to stand a pint. Sailors, 
whose bronzed faces shew that they are familiar 
with tropical suns, seem—at anyrate so far as the 
necessity for extra drink is concerned—to have 
been quite as much overcome as landsmen by the 
English heat. In red shirts that annoy the eye 
like scarlet geraniums in a hot-house; in blue 


doubled the Horn; in cooler duck and ap ne 
—they ‘ ’ across the footpath, with glazed 
pt and idiotically solemn lips, and are easily 
“hauled into another series of beer-shops by their 
hideous sirens, who are already abroad, without 
bonnets, and in low-necked white dresses. Guards- 


in filthy bars, nodding their stuck on awry, 
and their scarlet eck fish- 
sealy knots and baskets; or stride along with 
tunic-tails tucked back, loosened stocks, and 
flushed, fierce faces, as if inclined to run a muck 
at all they meet. In the doorways of the stifling 
little drapers’ shops, the master and his maidens 
pr together in a bower of drooping ‘ crino- 

;' too deliquescent to care whether customers 
come or not—half hoping, indeed, that they may 
not be yet a while forced to go again inside. 
Cross-legged Jew brokers doze stertorously in the 
easiest easy-chairs to be found in their dusty 
stocky ses out beneath most welcome awnings. 
The sun-broiled ‘ block ornaments, the blue- 


flannel and dreadnought, in which they have | be 


men from the Mint and Tower booze sleepily | ments. 


bottles, the stagnantly loathsome atmosphere of 
the butchers’ shops, are enough to make os abjure 
meat for ever. There is some relief in seej 

a street-fishmonger break up a case, and ha 

ont a big salmon from a bed of knobby ice ; but, 
when you note the flabby, sanguineous section 
of the wares already on his s fish, too, seems 
likely, as the Scotch say, for ever after to ‘give 
you a scunner.’ His neighbour is languidly 
sto up, y slices o ivelled, gri 

mottled with brown patches, on whose greasy sur- 
face the water stands in dirty beads. Limp lettuces 
and wilted onions, beyond the power of water to 
freshen, form the attractions of the next emporium. 
The cherries on the fruit-stall are wrinkled and half 
baked ; and the cheap damaged strawberries are 
piled in an amorphous heap of dusty jam, out 
of which sluggi trickles juice that looks like 
semi blood. Altogether, life in the 
East End seems a ~ oy | squalid form of exist- 
ence, as you walk along that busy thoroughfare, 
and glance up the suffocating lanes that give on it, 
with their inhabitants sitting in slatternly dishabille 
upon their doorsteps, panting open-mouthed like 


d 
“Suddenly, however, you get a glimpse of dewy 
stars in the sultry East-end gloom. 

A white-and-red banner stretches across the 
mouth of one of the lanes, announcing the ‘ East 
London Flower-show. You dive down the double 
row of meanly-built houses, of the colour of 
ginger-bread burnt in the baking, or a n 
afflicted with jaundice, and looking so peevishly 
weary of having nothing better to stare at from 
week’s end to week’s end than their uninterest- 
ing opposites. You pass a swarthy Coliseum of 
a gasometer, and see at the bottom of the lane a 
pepper-and-salt church, and opposite it, a hand- 
some red-and-black school-house. Across the 
road stretches a gay string of bunting. _ Flags, too, 
flutter from the school-house windows. In front of 
the door is congregated a crowd of male and female 
infantry—every other little girl nursing a child 
only a size smaller than herself, and all staring in 
solemn silence at a couple of boardmen, stationed 
like mutes on either side of the doorway. From the 
bills, you gather that within the school-house is to 
opened a ‘ window-garden’ exhibition, to which 
sixteen East-end parishes have contributed. 
schools and workhouses are amongst the exhibiters. 
Down one side of a lofty room on the ground-floor 
of the school-house, sprawls an extemporised counter, 
covered with white cloths, on which are somewhat 
sparsely spotted little archipelagoes of cheap refresh- 
ind it stand extemporised waitresses in 
their Sunday best, with rosettes of ribbon on their 
bosoms, fe though nobody as yet ap to 
require their services, in a high state of gleeful 
excitement, caused by freedom from mages 
work, and a sense of official importance. At 
the end of this hall are displayed a few of the 
chief prize-plants ; and some of them are down- 

ight bushes. You pay your shilling to the money- 

er, when be can spare a moment from nicking 
surging about his and struggle with them up 
some stiffish flights of steep stone stairs. Every 
window in the room at the — the house is open, 


and not without n for erwise the tem 
ture would be Black Flagstaffs are thrust 
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out of the windows, and through them you get 
glimpses of a p which is a strange sur- 
rounding for a show of locally-reared flowers: a 
wilderness of smutty tiles and stumpy chimneys, 
above which tower tall factory-stalks, gas-works, 

imy steeples, and the masts of ships that appear 
completely hemmed in with masonry. Their pres- 
ence in such places is as puzzling as the flowers. 
Both would seem to have dropped from the skies. 
The plants are ranged in sloping stands, on all 
sides of the L-shaped room, with banners above, 
emblazoned with the names of the exhibiting 
school, parish, and so forth. Sooth to say, the show, 
for brilliant colour, is considerably more indebted 
to its bunting than its blossoms. Besides these 
banners, there ate others with texts of Scripture 
on them; texts of Scripture stretch in party- 
colour along the wood-work of the open roof, and 
in the corners of the room flags fall in folds. A 
very pretty sight it is; and as such, it is loudly 
appreciated by the little boys and girls who form 
the majority of the tators. They interrupt the 
reading of the prize-list, and have to be silenced by 
reproachful hush, hush, hushes from the chairman, 
and perspiring activity on the part of indignant 
od ee and mistresses, who dart hither and 
thither amid the throng, seizing on chief offenders 
like collies in a wilfully confused flock of sheep. 
Some of the girls are very stylishly ee ty white 
muslin mantles, gilt combs, and such-like finery, 
and condescend to their less smartly-dressed 
school-fellows with an evident consciousness of 
constituting a social élite. There are no swells 
amongst the boys, and fewer clean hands and faces 
than could be wished for in little neighbours, whose 
bashful anxiety to get out of your way generally 
results in their shoving some other little boy up 
against you. 

Seated in a horse-shoe are a dozen or more of 
those admirable men, the ‘ working clergy’ of the 
East End. (By the by, is there not something 
either invidious or satirical in the epithet ‘ work- 
ing’ so distinctively applied? Ought there to be 
any clergy who do no work?) Their faces are a 
pleasant study. To pe ow with: in spite of the 
unpleasant places in which the lines of clerical 
life have fallen to them, on almost all look 
cheerful ; and gilding this habitual look, there 
is a gleam of abnormal excitement. The pecu- 
liarity of their ‘business look’ is also piquant. 
You can see that they go heart and soul, and with 
a considerable sense of -personal importance, into 

dling details of parochial -keeping— 
the of ‘ penny-banks,’ and such liken ut 
their business has left no furrows of carking greed 
and unscrupulous knowingness upon their counte- 
nances, They slave cheerfully for others, and as 
to all extra-professional matters, look as unso- 
phisticated as children. A good many of the 
children with whom they come in contact, indeed, 
in their court and alley visitations, have a much 
more ‘ worldly aspect.’ Nearly one hundred prizes 
are announced, six shillings and eightpence being a 
frequently recurring amount. Then the excellent 
chairman, who is looked upon with affectionate awe 
as having written letters to the Times about the 
show, makes a pleasant little speech, all the ‘points’ 
of which are rapturously applauded. Then the 
incumbent of the parish es a pleasant little 
- which is similarly received. 


He praises 
perspiring 


chairman, but praises still more 


loudly the perspiring curate, and finishes off by 
proposing a vote of thanks to him, which, of course, 
1s carried unanimously ; the small boys holding 
up a couple of hands apiece. The curate returns 
thanks, and is applauded. A layman proposes a 
vote of thanks to ‘our respective chairman,’ and 
is mc yp The vote is unanimously carried 
ami applause. ap inclined 
to applaud everything ; and when the chairman, 
in returning thanks, announces that a real live 
member of parliament will distribute the prizes 
in a day or two, the assembly becomes ecstatic. 
Finally, again amid great applause, the exhibition 
is formally declared to be open, and the company 
ins to circulate to i it. 

e show of blossom, as I have hinted, is com- 
paratively small ; but that such fine healthy plants 
should have been reared in the mephitic air of the 
East End, appears astounding. And if the show 
of blossom is small, what there is of it is brilliant. 
In the whole exhibition, there is only one cluster 
with the faded, sickly look that might be ones 
typical of East-end flowers. A few of the plants, 
moreover, are in splendid blossom. There is a 
huge musk with almost as much gold as green in 
it, and an appropriately named ‘ Daniel Lambert’ 
eg that would do credit to a conservatory. 

alsams appear to be a favourite plant with the 
East-enders, and still more, Creeping Jennies. 
There are oak-leaf geraniums, ivy-plants, a little 
fig-tree, and a Japanese honeysuckle. Some of 
the pots are tastefully swathed in tissue-paper. 
That a large proportion of the plants are literally 
the products of window-gardens, you can tell from 
their fan-like form. The upper sides of the 
leaves all turn the same way. It is curious to 
remark the long curved stalks which some of the 
geraniums have thrown out from behind, in their 

gerness to drink in the light at every pore. 
very one first rushes to see his own plant. 
The. officials experience a little difficulty in 
explaining to disappointed competitors how their 
‘exhibits’ could possibly have been excluded from 
the —— and the explanation at last is evi- 
dently taken under protest. Still the harmony of 
the meeting remains unruffied. The disappointed 
ones fully believe that the judges meant well, 
but are not quite so firmly convinced as the 
successful ones of their infallibility, and cherish 
more fondly than ever a silent faith in the unsur- 
passability of their own pet products. Paro- 
rize- oners u 

the fom off 
triumph to look at ‘ our stand ;’ expatiating on the 
merits of musks, as if they were most rare exotics, 
One clergyman sees a ‘ highly-commended’ ticket 
unappropriated, and sticks it into a parishioner’s 
pot, observing: ‘It may as well be there as doing 
nothing.” The joy of the youthful prize-takers is 


comi mpous. ‘ Have you got a prize, Jim ?’ 
= a -incredulous little girl of a beaming 
ittle 


‘Yes,’ says Jim curtly, trying to look as if he 
had been of it. 

‘ How much, Jim?’ 

‘Oh, five bob,’ answers the boy with affected 
indifference. 

The little girl gazes on him with worshipful eyes, 
and is quite proud of being seen in his company, 
and on sufficiently familiar terms such a 
public character as to be able to call him Jim. 


eir lady-friends in” 
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The'mothers of the Jims more plainly shew their 
exultation. With big babies at their breasts, 
they wander about, stopping every minute to talk 
over their sons’ triumph with their gossips. Heat 
and happiness combined have made the good 
women’s faces as red as poppies. The men who 
are going round with syringes to water the flowers, 
take pity on the flushed, d-tied matrons, and 
hold up great water-jugs to their lips, out of 
which they drink like horses out of pails. 

Altogether, it is a —_ scene of good-fellow- 
ship amongst all ; and the character of the show, 
no doubt, has something to do with this good- 
fellowship. There is a humanising influence in 
the culture of flowers: they remove cantankerous- 
ness from the moral atmosphere, as well as car- 
bonic acid from the air. ‘All honour to the cle 
who, not in the East End alone, have enlisted the 
services of these mild home-missionaries. 


SISTER GRACE. 


Sister Grace in wimple white, 
Hood of gray, and robe all sable, 
Comes from where the convent casts 
Shadows from each tower and gable. 


Blue forget-me-nots grow thick, 
Meadow-sweet is nodding gaily ; 

Green the flag spears keenly rise, 
To the sun birds sing their vale. 


Sister Grace the abbess sends, 

With her hazel-rod and basket, 
Fish to catch for convent supper. 

Her meek nature, how they task it! 


Swallows fly in crescents swift 
O’er the ripples and the shallows, 
Where, bowed down with tearless grief, 
Bend the melancholy sallows. 


Clear and loud she chants the psalm, 
Clear it sounds across the covert ; 

Laughing echoes, words return, 
Answers from some phantom lover. 


Dragon-flies, in emerald mail, 

Glance around her float, that’s bobbing ; 
On the yellow bough above, 

Chirps his little hymn, the robin. 


Flashing springs the silver trout ; 
Stately black-browed swans come steering, 
Where the willow-flowers bloom pink, 
Where the swirling current’s veering. 


Sister Grace is all intent 

On the scarlet float that’s swimming, 
Where among the osier stems, 

Brown and full, the tide is brimming. 


The Magnificat she sings, 
While her hazel-rod is bending ; 
Benedicite she chants 
“For the day so softly ending. 


Clear and loud, the holy psalm 
Sounds across the sloping cover ; 

Laughing echoes, words return, 
Greetings from some phantom lover. 


Still the echo answers her 
From among the leafy beeches— 
Laughing answers, sweet replies, 
Sounding like a lover's speeches. 


Where the green flags, sharp and keen, 
Cast their waving zigzag shadows, 
Sister Grace sits there, and hears 
The thrushes singing in the meadows. 


Lazy ripples move around 

The yellow water-flowers so stately : 
Still sits Sister Grace alone— 

Calm, contented, and sedately. 


Swallows’ shadows come and go : 
All the eastern hill is sunny ; 

To and fro the lingering bees 
Cruise half-wearily for honey. 


Clear and loud, fair Sister Grace 
Sings, and far across the cover, 

From the hillside comes the echo, 
Answers from a phantom lover. 


Come the white moths to the flowers, 
Purple water-buds are quivering ; 
Pulsing breezes o'er the grass 
Creep with slow and gentle shivering. 


Sister Grace waits till the rod 
Bends with strange and mighty fishes : 
Orange, golden, barred, and striped— 


Ornament for convent dishes. 


Wind comes shaking lily stems, 

Tossing, surging through the beeches— 
Wind that bears the echoes soft, 

As of a phantom lover's speeches. 


Suddenly between the reeds 
Laughs a face, and greets the Sister ; 
Then a hand stole round her waist, 
And a living lover kissed her. 


Benedicites they sang— 

Aves many—night and marning ; 
But the watcher never saw 

Truant Sister Grace returning. 
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